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‘¢ THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED ; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 








Vou. 59.—No. 36. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1881. 


Paron { $4: Stamped. 








THEATRE ROYAL, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

EVERY EVENING, Doors OPEN, 7.30; COoMMENCE AT 8. 
Director and Musical Conductor - - Mr A. GWYLLYM CROWE. 
ORCHESTRA OF 100 PERFORMERS. 

Band of the Coldstream Guards, under the direction of Mr Thomas. 
PROMENADE, ONE SHILLING. 


RoraAt AGADERY OF 32:0 816 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 





Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MAOFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, September 19th, and 
terminate on SATURDAY, December 17th. 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the LystrruTiIon on SATURDAY, September 17th, at Eleven o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W 


| yen CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANspDOWNE CoTTELL. New Branches—ConpDvIT STREET, 
and MYDDELTON Hatt. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 
ee a he ee oem chee Candidates (Amateurs a. ble) 
address e re’ enclosin ressed envelope, stati uali 4 
37, Abbey Road, N Ww . camereuaoe oP _ 


‘ 
HE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC (under the 
conduct and control of the Corporation of London). Principal—Mr H. 
Weist Hitt.—The FIRST TERM of the Session 1881-2 will commence on 
Monpay, Sept. 19th, 1881, Examinations of Candidates for admission as 
students will be held on Saturday, Sept. 10th, and Monday, Sept. 12th, from 
Twelve till Four, when Candidates must attend, bringing with them Music they 
can perform. For further particulars apply at the School, 16, Aldermanbury, 
0. FRED. A. OCATTY, Hon. Sec 
Guildhall, August, 1881. CHARLES P. SMITH, 


ni] 
HE BERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
136-7, PoTspAMER STRASSE (Director—XAVER SCHARWENKA), will be 

Opened on October Ist of this year. The instruction embraces all t 
and practical branches of music as an art and science. 

Applications from Pupils (both male and female) to be made to the Director. 

For Foreigners respectable lodgings ean be recommended. ll other par- 
ticulars given in the prospectus, to be had free of charge from AUGENER & Oo., 
86, Newgate Street; Foubert’s Place, Regent Street; and 81, Regent Street, 


London. 
XAVER SCHARWENEA, Director. 
Berlin, 136 & 137, Potedamer Strasse. 











“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
Me JOHN CROSS will sing Wizrorp Morean’s popular 
Song, ‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Aquarium Concert, 
Yarmouth, on Sept. 5th, 


‘““MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


M* WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Covent Garden Theatre 
Promenade Concerts, during the month, and at all engagements. 








MPME ALICE BARTH will sing Batre’s popular Song, 


“ KILLARNEY,” on Sept. 5th and 12th, at Blackpool. 
“\PUSIKALISCHE SKIZZEN,” for Pianoforte Solo. By 


JoHN CARLOWITZ AMES. Price 2s. AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate St. 


DME MARIE ROZE will Rervrn from her Continental 
tour, on Sept. 3rd. All applications for Concerts and Oratorio in Great 











Britain and Ireland during the autumn and winter should be addressed to Mr 
N, Vert, 52, New Bond Street, London, W. 
REMOVAL. 
Composer and Pianist) begs to 


Me SYDNEY SMITH 
announce his REMOVAL from Blandford Square to 
DORCHESTER HOUSE, 
28, Birchington Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 


HE EPIKLEIS (Pootey’s Parent), an Aid to Pianists, 
for the Slow Shake and other Exercises. This useful Invention surpasses 
anything of a like construction that has hitherto been devised, is entirely of a 
mental ec! , and is recommended by Mr Franklin Taylor, Mr Lindsay 
Bloper, and others, Post, 4s. Handbook, Is. Jounw Poo.ey, 3, The Terrace, 
Olapham Park Road, 8.W. 


SIR JOHN GOSS EXHIBITION. 
THE THIRD TRIENNIAL ELECTIQN by EXAMINA- 


TION will take place at the CoLLEGE oF ORGANISTS, on THURSDAY, 
Sept. 15th, at Noon. Goss Exhibition is open to Chorister Boys under the 
3 of eighteen, and is tenable for three years at the Royal Academy of Music. 

1 ulars on application. E. H, TURPIN, Hon. Sec. 
=. of Organists, 
95, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
Aug. 22nd, 1881, 











NEW ORGAN MUSIC 
W. T. BEST. 
FANTASIA and FUGUE in E minor. 
(Dedicated to M. Co. M. Wrpor.) 
SCHERZO in A minor. 
(Dedicated to M. ALEX, GUILMANT.) 
Oblong Quarto, Price 1s. each, nett, 
London: AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 





Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY J, L. HATTON, 


THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 


Words by JOHN STEWART. 
Music by 
J. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


Just Published. 


THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
1, ALLEGRO.—“‘ The First Attempt.” 3. SCHERZO.—“ Second Attempt.” 
2. ANDANTE.—“ Despair and Return.” 4, Ronpo.—‘“‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE SEA KING. 
(SONG, ) 
Composed by 
LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ayy SAXOPHONES, 


P, GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, OramPon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND [IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFInt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
rp se mannfactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 











Just Published. 


SERENADE, 
“QO MA SI DOUCE AMIE.” 
Musique de 
CYRIL E. STUART. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


CLASSICAL GEMS FOR THE-PIANOFORTE. 


No.l. Haypn—“*THE MERMAID’S SONG” a 3s. 
2. Mozart—‘‘ THE VIOLET” ... oe ae. ie ae ae cco SB 
3. BEETHOVEN—* MIGNON’S SONG” = Pe se es oe 


Transcribed by 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
‘THE TEST,” Price 4s, 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 


“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


SYMPATHY, 
Sona, 
Words by HENRY CARRINGTON. 
Music by 
ALFRED BLUME, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duycan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
DOWN BY THE WILLOWS. 
S0NG FoR CoNTRALTO, 
Composed by 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 


Price 4s. 
Tondon; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





dust Pubsished, 
THE BEAR’S DANCE, 
Composed by 
ALPHONSE LACOMBE, 
Price (with Tlustrated Title), 88, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


NEVER, O LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 
Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing upon him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
words to thoroughly appropriate music, Less than this could scarcely be said, 
and it would be superfluous to say more.”—/un, 


THREE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





Composed by 
PAUL SEMLER. 
No.1. “AN EVENING SONG” (‘‘ ABENDLIED ”) eee eee a 
2. “A REVERIE” (“TRAUMEREL”) oes eee ove oo a. 
3, “JOYFULNESS ” (“ FROHSINN ”) oe enh Kose, Be 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“These three unpretentious pieces are extremely melodious; and, as light 
sketches for drawing-room performance, will assuredly find favour with amateur 
pianists. No. 1, ‘Evening Song,’ has a flowing subject, in 12-8 rhythm, with 
some effective changes of key. e cannot say, however, that we like the basses at 
page 3 (last line), which unquestionably move in octaves with the melody, @ 
defect by no means covered because the chords are broken into arpeggios. No, 2, 
‘A Reverie,’ is a cantabile theme given to the left hand, with a staccato accom- 
paniment for the right. Of the three pieces, however, we prefer the last, 
‘Joyfulness,’ a melody with the arpeggio accompaniment, divided between the 
two hands, the second part, in the dominant, still preserving this figure, with a 
different form of arpeggio. All these trifles sufficiently justify their titles to 
disarm criticism.”—Musical Times. 


= “Just Published, 
SOUVENIRS DES OPERAS DE 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Trois PrkCES POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
A 
“LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op. 203)... 0 sue 480 





No. 1. 

» 2. “RIENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Op. 204) ... dos otk eob oo. 48, 
», 3 “TANNHAUSER,” Bouquet Mélodique (Op, 205). eas 8 
Also 
“ LOHENGRIN,” Paraphrase (Op. 202)... *. oft on ee 

Composée par 


G. GARIBOLDI. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 








8.D. 8.D 
1. “SYMPATHY” 3 6 2. “SPRING” ... 3 0 
8 ‘ REGRET”... - 36 4. ‘‘ DELIGHT” 3 6 
‘*EMOTION” . &@ 6. ‘‘ANIMATION” 2 6 
—--—— 8. “ARGUMENT” .\.. 3 6 
“ FELICITY ” . 4 0] 10. “RESIGNATION” 26 
11 “ BELOVED” . 3 0 12, ———_——_ 
3 ——— 14. ‘ RECOLLECTION” 4 0 
15. “GAIETY” ... soo . 6 Of} 16. “SUPPLICATION” 3 0 
2. —— 18, “ADMIRATION”... 3 6 
19 “CONSOLATION” 26; 20 — 
21, ‘“ EXULTATION”... - 36,2 ——— 
2. ———- 24. “PLEADING” .. .. 3 6 
ALSO 
SONATA IN G MAJOR eee ove ove eee se tee tt » 8 0 
SONATA IN E MINOR ve ooo - 80 
~ ¢ 6 
5 0 


FIVE LIEDER OHNE WORTE (in One Book)... 
RONDO GRAZIOSO _... ove os ees ae ooo on soe vee 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
* ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 


Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN, Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HER VOICE.” 
“TTER VOICE.” Ianace Gissonz’s popular Song (poe 
by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme EnniQquez, is publ Ly 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, t Street, W. ’ 
~ Just Published. 
LA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 


Quatre Mains. Par Ianack G@rpsone. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


ONCERTSTUCK for Pianoforte and Orchestra. By 
WALTER MACFARREN, Price 7s, 6d, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Oo,, 
84, New Bond Street, ? 
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FORM OR DESIGN IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
Form oF THE BaLuaps, 
(Continued from page 543. ) 


“The King’s Ballad,” written by Henry VIIT., is an example of 
part of this scale* (for the sixth does not occur in it). 


Ex. 13. ics = rer erent 
ofp es see: =a 


= Pas-time with good com pa-ny aig love, and shall un - 
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QshS= eS re ——-4 
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aie Li bid Grudge who will, but none ” : ny, So 


$e Sere — 

a =e Sierea a tlrs === = 

God bepleas’dthis life will I; For my pastance, Hunt, 
—{——— ierrasret 


























ga a = =—= at == 
: sing, and dance; My heart is set, All 
ef. 
tae SST SOON a Go Ped eneae: 
er a == a: = Sas a 
good-ly sport, To my comfort, Who shall me let ? 


The seventh is sometimes minor and sometimes major (F and 
F sharp) ; always major when going to the key-note. 

“ Westron Wynde,” another song of the same period, has no 
leading note and no sixth ; but, in the rest of the notes, accords 
with the two Ecclesiastical modes named above. 


Pn: 14, 


soo 
(see 
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Westron wynde 
, 7 eo —e 
Meds iee ele oe pleesee*ea-| 
= sm 2e*—* 
e 
“Greensleeves,” a ballad of Elizabethan times, agrees in its 
earliest known copy with the Latin Dorian, and the Greek, with 
the addition of the occasional leading note ; the sixth is minor 


and major (C and C sharp) ; the seventh also minor and major 
(D and D sharp). 























4» EX. 15. 
O26 — cS. ares ame | 
oo a See aan met ee we 
Gb erste 
A - las, my love, you do me wrong, To 








See 


cast me off dis -cour-teous- y, And I have lov - ed 


é i = =a | 


you so long, De - light - ad * a Ee com-pa-ny. 


















































* Combined from the Latin Dorian — — the Greek 
P ae 
Gea t| and the natural leading note C sharp. 





te 5 T li 

= = el 
oe ee oo eet 
© heart of gold, and who butmy la 7 dy Green-sleeves? 


“ Bonny Sweet Robin,” which is Elizabethan, and also used as 
a carol in a collection "dated 1642, adheres to the Greek scale, 
with its minor sixth and seventh (B flat and C). 


Ex. 16. 


See == aes 


Bh ava variations in the copies of tunes point to an uncertainty in 
oral tradition, more especially with reference to the seventh, 
whether it should be minor or major. Among others, the tune 
called, at one time, “Stingo, or Oil of Barley,” and, at another, 





























“Cold and Raw,” agrees in its earliest edition, of 1640, with the 


Greek scale with minor sixth and seventh (C and D). 
Ex. 17. 
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There's a bi -ty li-quor which Good fel-lowsuse to take-a, It 
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-—_@—@ "lt __ @_ 6g le oe 
is dis-till’d with nardmostrich,And wa-ter of the lake- a, 


_| O=tleee | vieee [oe tle 


_ onl Hop a lit- tle quan-ti-ty,And Barm to it they bring too; Being 
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1 ea eo ee 
Pere ot leece-glied 
bar-rell’d up, They call’t a cup of dain-ty good Old Stingo, 

A later edition, which alters, among other things, the first 














phrase to 
Ex. 18. 
—_———— 
SS 


keeps the resemblance to the Greek scale until the last two bars, 
which ae the real leading note (D sharp), 














Another edition alters yet again, for the sixth becomes major 
. (C sharp), making the scale the same as the Latin Dorian, 


Ex, 20. 


# n 








— . —ke. 
my Cd 
Another example of change in oral tradition with reference to 
the seventh is in the carol “God rest you, merry gentlemen.” 
The following is one of the versions given by Mr Chappell, one 


which was noted down by Dr Rimbault ; and this agrees p: 
with the Greek scale, with its minor sixth and seventh (C and D). 
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Dr Rimbault gives, also, another version, which agrees with the 
same scale until the last four bars, which have the true leading 
note (D sharp) going to tonic. 














Ex. 22, 
As 1 SE SAE ea ETS CSMaee Rew. 
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OLIVERIA PRESCOTT, 
(To be continued. ) 


—— 


MR MACKENZIE'S SECULAR CANTATA, “ THE BRIDE.” 
( Worcester Musical Festival.) 


The libretto of the cantata, set to music by Mr A. C. Mackenzie, 
is said to be taken from a German poem by R. Hamerling, but the 
translator’s name is not mentioned. Perhaps modesty, or shrewd- 
nes’, induced the author of the English verse to keep his name back 
from the fierce gaze of the public. Still, in time—who knows ?—he 
may, like the ‘‘ great unknown,” find it impossible or unnecessary 
to publish any longer anonymously. In the present case there can 
be no doubt that he has had but a poor subject to render into 
English. If feeble, however, it is short. The late tenor singer, 
Signor Giuglini, taken by a wag to hear a sonata, exclaimed, after 
the first movement, to his entrapper, ‘‘ Bella! bellissima!—ma lunga.” 
The reverse might be said of the German story, 7'he Bride, for it 
is very brief, but not beautiful. Its brevity truly is archaic. Surely the 
tale must have been handed down to the Teutonic poet in the 

rimitive state it had before words were multiplied upon the earth. 

ere is the plot.(?) A wedding is to take place: the bride is 
serenaded ; the lovers meet; the wedding march is played; the 
bridegroom, awaiting the bride, is then told she is at the bottom of 
the sea, and this is all. Now, is it really enough? The English 
mind is of an enquiring nature, and when a sudden departure takes 
place, will not rest contented until a ‘‘ Coroner’s quest ” gives some 
solution of the mystery. Is it, in the case under notice, any good 
to ask how the lady got ‘‘ down in the sea’s chilly bosom?” or who 
put her there? or if she went there of her own free will, and why 
did she go? The libretto, alas, affords no clue for solving these 
mysteries. There is indeed something said in a promiscuous kind of 
way about ‘‘sea-nixies,” and perhaps the bride after all might be 
nuue other than one of those water nymphs of the Rhine, about whom 
our friends in Vaterland are for ever singing. Seriously, however, 
it may be asked, why did the composer undertake to carry the bur- 
den of such an unsatisfactory story ?—a story with such a lame and 
impotent conclusion. Truly, he may have precedents to quote of 
men of genius wes ge | subjects equally as silly; but because 
Mozart could quicken a dead poetic subject into life, it is no reason 
why Mr Mackenzie should attempt a like feat. Surely the English 
musical public is sufficiently advanced intellectually to 
deserve some little consideration as to the literary and poetic 
qualities of the cantatas offered for their amusement. Composers 
must not imagine because audiences are often interested for 
three or four hours together with musical illustrations 
of a jumble of words, such as a miscellaneous concert programme 
presents, that anything will answer, so long as the music be lively 
and varied. Neither must they think that plot is of no consequence 
when action and scenery are not in use. Then they should indeed 
be all the more jealous in guarding their works from the dangers of 
a silly and unmeaning story, and all the more careful in offering to 
the public that only which forms a perfect and intelligible drama. 
Supp: sing 7'he Bride was brought out as an opera, how would it be 
received as the curtain fell, whilst the bridegroom was listening to 
the retainers telling him to seek his loved one amongst the ‘sea- 
nixies” ! It is to be feared that the music of the last bow bars, were 





it ten times as good as it is, would be mixed with sounds such as 
irate geese are apt to make, The faults of the poem, particularly of 
its termination, would not have been dwelt on at such length, were 
they not associated with music that assuredly claims very careful 
consideration. The instrumental prelude, though more than usually 
short, at once arrests attention by unmistakable qualities of merit, 
One of the earliest phrases, standing out markedly, is found after 
wards to be the Leit-motif used, according to the modern device, 
whenever reference is made to the maiden’s fate. Other passages 
taken from the final chorus are also introduced in this movement—a 
movement foreshadowing the earnest character and plaintive key of 
the entire composition. Following the prelude, the chorus enters 
with an elaborate number, in the same key, F, now changed from 
minor to major, which to all intents and pu is a Serenade of 
beauty. Its chief subject, to the words, ‘‘Sweet lady ! thy lover 
awaits thee,” is first given out by the tenors, and, after ro 
references, is finally resumed by the soprano at the closing of the 
serenade. Several other themes are e available in this number, 
But it is not for the originality of the vocal themes, nor for their con- 
trapuntal treatment, that any remarkable merit can be claimed, and 
were it not perhaps for the orchestral figures, which are searcely so 
unimportant as to be called tributary, this portion of the work might 
without very much notice. The duet (No. 2) shows far ter 
intensity. Opening with instrumental s of some length, con- 
taining one phrase that generally heralds the bridegroom, the tenor 
first. giving out the chief melody, is answered by the soprano in a 
kindred subject, and the two are then worked and blended together. 
A modulation is made from A flat major to E four sharps to give 
character to the expression of fears and doubts agitating the 
maiden, and the Leit-motif, always connected with the catastrophe, is 
again heard, A return to the original key, A flat, is effected, and the 
duet finishes with the strains that mark its opening. The tender 
quality of the melodies, and the welcome relief one affords the other, 
with the piquant harmonies and excellent orchestral devices, must 
certainly procure for this duet a good reception. The wedding march 
and chorus (No. 3) in the key of B flat, opens, after a brief orchestral 
announcement, with the leading subjects allotted to the three equal 
voices—first and second soprano, and alto, Subsequently, a second 
subject of a relative character, in G major, is introduced for the same 
voices, and a return to the primary motive in the original key 
brings in the tenor and bass voices to swell and raise the chorus up 
to a triumphant climax. Again it must be said, that the themes 
are not in newness above those ordinarily used for compositions of 
this class. There is, however, so much of charm, grace, spirit, and 
aiety about the march as to fulfil all necessary requirements. The 
interest slackens not even when certain phrases recall to mind the 
‘*Wedding March” in Lohengrin. The tenor, preceded by brief 
orchestral passages (No. 4), now enters to hear the fatal announce- 
ment of his bride’s disappearance. The chorus that follows—albeit, 
that from the exigencies of the silly tale, it seems to serve the 
purpose of a dead wall, marked ‘‘ no thoroughfare,” and rudely 
closing up a brief but pleasant journey—nevertheless, is excellent 
in theme and treatment, and attains a force towards its conclusion 
rarely found even in this excellent work. From the above few 
remarks it will be seen that the cantata, without being original— 
for both in matter and treatment it is often reflective of modern 
German masters of the second degree, particularly so of Hofmann, 
who in Melusina wrote on the same theme—still it has far more 
than ordinary merits. It should not be forgotten that the eg 
instead of being ragged and patchy, according to the habit of the 
writers referred to, seldom loses continuity. Much of its success 
7 depends upon the manner in which it is scored, and con- 
sequently a final verdict would be premature. The author and his 
works—the cantata is marked Op. 25—are entirely unknown to 
Worcester Festival audiences, but none the less will they rejoice in 
the opportunity of forming an acquaintance with them, In 
speaking of some particular painting, it is often said in eulogy that 
it has an out-of-door look, and the same kind of summing up may 
be made of The Bride, for, judging only from the pianoforte score, 
it seems, as it were, to have carried scholastic studies to nature. 
The work appears instinct with life, and when enhanced by judicious 
and bountiful orchestral colour, will doubtless obtain the admiration 
of the public.— Worcester Herald. 





“ REST” (?) 
British Farmer (log.).—Ar doan’t want to disturb ’un 
—but ard like to know what he be a-gwiun to do 


for we ?—Bunch. 
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THF TREBELLI-MUSIN SCANDINAVIAN TOUR. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

The Trebelli-Musin party continues a brilliant success—full 
houses and enthusiastic audiences. Since I last wrote they have 
given concerts at Karlshamn, Rouneby, Kalmar, Wisby, Oskar- 
shamn, Westerwik, Linképing, Nykoping, Eskilstuna, Orebro. 
To show you what an attraction Mdme Trebelli is here, I must 
tell you of an improvised concert on the journey from Kalmar to 
Wisby. Our party left Kalmar on the 10th August by steamer 
for Wisby—after a concert which brought an audience of 1,000 
persons to the church of the former town. As we neared the 
jsland of Oland, a number of passengers, whose destination was 
the small town of Bornholm, begged Mdme Trebelli to give a 
short concert there. As we had at any rate to wait a couple of 
hours the invitation was accepted. On arriving at Bornholm 
several boys were sent all over the town to announce the event. 
Half an hour afterwards the concert-room was crammed, Mdme 
Trebelli, Messrs Musin, Ghilberti, and Bisaccia all appeared in 
their ordinary walking dress, as there had been no time to make 
any change. The concert was thoroughly successful, and the 
artists without exception received hearty welcomes, On leaving 
Bornholm a crowd collected on the quay to bid the party farewell. 
Bouquets were thrown on board, handkerchiefs waved on every 
side, cheer upon cheer rose as the steamer left the quay for 
Wisby. On the llth August a concert was given in the large 
church at Wisby. The audience numbered over 1,500. A second 
concert was given on the 13th at one o'clock at the college, which 
the Princess Eugenie, sister of the King, accompanied by all her 
suite, honoured with their presence. A third concert was given 
the day after in the same hall with equally good results, 





A SEA-SIDE REVERIE, 


I think, as I sit at my ease on the shingle, 
And list to the musical voice of the Sea, 
How gaily my Landlady always will mingle 
From my little caddy her matutine tea. 
And vainly the bitter remembrance I banish 
Of mutton just eaten, my heart is full sore, 
To think after one cut it’s certain to vanish, 
And never be seen on my board any more, 


Some small store of spirit to moisten my throttle 
I keep, and indulge in it once in a way ; 
But bless you it seems to fly out of the bottle 
And swiftly decrease, though untouched all the day. 
My sugar and sardines, my bread and my butter, 
Are eaten, and vainly I fret and I frown; 
My Landlady, just like an Austhete’s too utter 
A fraud, and I vow that I'll go back to Town. 


Punch. 











Re-Unton.—The staff of Messrs J. B, Cramer & Co,, had an 
outing of a very pleasurable character on Saturday, August 20th, 
Henfield being the rendezvous. Some capital sport was shown in 
the various items of athleticism specially arranged for the occa- 
sion, and cricket was also participated in, The landlord of the 
‘George ” proved his ability as a caterer by supplying a not-to-be- 
despised repast. Complimenty toasts of a cheerful and convivial 
nature were the order of the evening. Messrs H. ©. James and 
H. Wallis occupied respectively the chair and vice-chair, and 
amongst those present were Mr George Watts, Mr Pagani, and Mr 
8. Cowley. One feature of the proceedings was the excellent cornet 
solo by Mr Parker (employed on the firm), and another, the capital 
singing of “Toreador” Cowley. The party reached Brighton soon 
after eleven after an enjoyable trip.—Brighton Guardian, 








CanisBav.—Joseph Labitzky, the well-known composer of dances 
music, died here in the night of the 18th-19th August. He was 
born on the 4th July, 1802, at Schinfeld, Bohemia. He founded 
the “ Qurea "of this town and acted as ita conductor down to 
1970, when he was succeeded by his son, August, 





PROVINCIAL, 


BLacKPooL.—On Tuesday evening, August 23rd, Mr Pyatt gave 
his second concert, in the Pavilion of the Winter Gardens, with the 
same artists as at his first, viz., Miss Spencer Jones, Signor Foli, 
and Mr Sims Reeves, assisted by the local orchestra, conducted 
by M. Riviere. Miss Jones sang, among other pieces, a new and 
charming ballad by Professor Macfarren, ‘‘There’s dew upon the 
flow’ret” ; Signor Foli gave ‘‘ Honour and Arms,” “ Ye Gallants of 
England” (Gatty), ‘The Diver,” by Edward Loder, and a song by 
Signor Pinsuti ; Mr Reeves contributed ‘‘ When other lips” (Balfe), 
«Bom Bowling,” and ‘‘The Death of Nelson.” Mr Sidney Naylor 
accompanied, to the perfect satisfaction of the singers—which is 
saying no little. The concert was a brilliant success. 


EprnsurcH.—The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and Princess 
Beatrice went to the University Music Classroom, Park Place, 
Edinburgh, on Thursday morning, August 25th, to hear Professor Sir 
Herbert Oakeley play on the celebrated organ there. The selection 
comprised works of Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and 
Pleyel, with the ‘‘Edinburgh Festival March,” by Sir Herbert, 
dedicated to the Duke of Edinburgh. After the performance, which 
lasted an hour, their Royal Highnesses inspected a unique collection 
of models of the English and foreign cathedrals in the possession of 
the Professor, and also of the organ, upon which Princess Beatrice 
herself played, and of which she was pleased to accept a large photo- 
graph. A crowd outside the building cheered the Royal party on 
eaving the Classroom, On Wednesday, when Her Majesty visited 
the Infirmary, the National Anthem was played on the organ by Sir 
Herbert Oakeley, who, as the Royal party passed down the corridor, 
was honoured with a few gracious words from the Queen, 


Lrverroot.—A highly-valued correspondent writes to us as 
follows :—‘‘ Dear Sir,—You might like to know that Mr and Mrs 
Edward Saker intend holding a levée in the foyer of the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, on Wednesday, ——— 2ist, to which they 
have invited their friends to meet Mr Henry Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry. Yours truly, Taz Monk IN HIS CELL ON THE BANKS OF THE 
Mersey.” (Good, decidedly,—Dr linge.) 

Liverpool, August 28, 


Bottoy.—On Saturday, August 28th, special services were held 
in the Abbey, with a musical recital at night by Dr Spark, of 
Leeds, The hymns 222 and 203 (Ancient and Modern), the 136th 
Psalm, and other musical portions of the Evening Service were sung 
by the Bolton Abbey choir, which has attained great excellence 
under the superintendence of Miss Petyt, Abbey organist. Several 
pieces were played by Dr Spark during the service, listened to by 
an attentive congregation, 7 the Duke of Devonshire, 
Marquess of Hartington, Earl and Countess of Listowel, Lords 
Frederick and Edward Cavendish, with other members of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s family, The Abbey was crowded, The offertory, 
cmennting to £27, has been added to the organ fund, Yorkshire 

ost, 


FunEerat oF Mr Kenney.—Among those who attended 
the funeral of Mr Charles Lamb Kenney, were remarked 
Mr Dion Boucicault (his intimate friend and school-fellow), 
Mr George Boucicault, Mr George Rose (Arthur Sketchley), 
Mrs Alfred Mellon (formerly Miss Woolgar), Mr D. H 
Hastings (one of his oldest comrades on the press), Mr 
Hastings, junr., Mr Henry Lazarus, Mr George Colman, 
Dr Rice, Mr Commissioner Hazlett, Mr Charles Boyd, Mr 
Sutherland Edwards, Mr W, Duncan Davison, &o, Several 
private carriages followed the bier, which was covered with 
wreaths of flowers and “ immortelles”; but the ceremony 
an as the deceased himself might have wished, void of all 

play: 

CL PERI AAR A i ent 








Bartin.—Theodor Wachtel sr his etigagetent at Kroll’s 
with (as a matter of cours#) Le Postillon de Longjumean, following 
it up with JI Tyovatore, in which he discards the jack-boots, glazed 
hat, atid enormous whip of the attractive pestilion for the garb of 
Manrico, The houses have been full. 


Butnos-Ayres,—It is said that a number of capitalists wish to 
purchase the Teatro Colon, for the purpose of erectiig an Exchange 
on the site, They would then build anew theatre on the ground 
bg fan saa by a hospital, and construct a new hospital outside 

@ town, 
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To Theophilus Queer. 

REsPrcTED Dr QurER,—lI have involved myself in a sentence 
which I can neither begin afresh nor develop conclusively. 
Appealing to your sympathy asa brother of the quill, I subjoin 
the sentence, for I can neither untwist nor untwirl what I have 
put on paper, and find myself soused in a labyrinthine and 
swampish integrality :— 

‘‘In ordinary effusions of the kind, to which at the present time 
—the name of “symphony” being compulsorily attached—the 
fulfilment of conditions essential to the achievement of so high an 
endeavour, is not too curiously investigated ; so that the integral 
elements of the work, together with their adequate or inadequate 
development, may pass without that close scrutiny which, depriving 
them of irrelevant surroundings, in form of over-elaboration by 
illegitimate means, such as continual changes of key, forced diver- 
gencies obliterative of the consistent following out of symmetrical 
order, episodes more or less non-episodical, counterpoint lean and 
shankless, with rough temerity and indecorous defiance of rule forced 
into rakish ‘‘ double,” challenges, answered with empty clamour, 
feeble incompatibility of causation-links, polyphony bare and bleak 
in what should be its undergrowth, cacophonic caterwauling in lieu 
of harmonious ideality and sonorous home thrusts, stamping as it 
were ”—— 

Here I stopped short. I can neither begin afresh nor develop 
conclusively. Will you carry out the idea and oblige yours, 
with my portrait, and the divell waiting for copy, 

J. T. P. R. Crane (M.D.). 








“ I can’t abide this mental strain !” 








[ Non, assurément. Cert’nly by no means. Stay where you are, 
Dr Crane; untwist and untwirl at your leisure. You mean 
something, no doubt. “Brother of the quill” indeed! You have 
been reading Zopff, Father Schiicte, Wolzogen and Co.— 
Cf. Dueer.] 








CoLocxe.—The Association for Church Music celebrated its ninth 
anniversary by a concert at the Giirzenich on the 1]th ult., when 
the programme included—Four-Part Mass, a capella, Franz Lach- 
ner; Violin pieces (played by G. Japha) ; Songs by Lowe, Jensen, 
and Schumann (sung by Paul Jensen); and three Pieces for Mixed 
Chorus, by E. Mertke.—The Stadttheater was to open on the Ist 
inst. under the new manager, J. Hofmann, who has engaged a strong 
operatic company, and promises, besides all Mozart’s operas, Die 
heztihmte Widerspenstige (Gotz); Die Maccabder (Anton Rubinstein) ; 
Alfonso und Estrella (Schubert) ; Oberon (Weber) ; Genoveva (Schu- 
mann), and many other other works by eminent composers. 

St PrrerspurcH.—The arrangements for the Tealian season, 
are now definitively settled. The singers are Mdmes Sembrich, 
Repetto, Nordica, Maria Durand, Faybeh-Madier. Ev. Syrwid, Tre- 
melli, Prandi, Corsi; Signors Masini, Barbacini, Marconi, Corsi, 
Cotogni, rp Devoyod, Vaselli, Cherubini, Povoleri, Lombardelli, 
Scolara, and Manfredi; the conductors, Signors Bevignani and 
Drigo. The repertory consists of twenty-five operas, by Mozart, 
Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Wa ner, Thomas, 


and Gounod, There will also be the following novelties; Jean de 
Nivelle (Delibes); Le Roi de Lahore (Massenet); Stella (Auteri) ; 
Atdea (Haydée) (Auber); and the following revivals; La Juive 
(Halevy); Homéo et Juliette (with Mdme Sembrich and Massini) 
(Gounod); £ Lombardi (Verdi); Le Nowe di Figaro (Mozart) j and 
Mefisiofele (Roito), There is some talk of devoting two extra nights 
to Hector Be ligg's Damnation de Faust, 





SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 
(From our Correspondent. ) 


If certain ‘Jlwminati may be credited the question as to 
when Francoise de Rimini is to see the light of the float at the 
Grand Opera, and what fair artist will sustain the part of the 
heroine, is definitely settled. The scruples of Ambroise Thomas 
and Jules Barbier have been overcome, and next winter will see 
the production of the work. No doubt this time the Manager 
is in earnest. The cast, will be as follows: Francesca, Caroline 
Salla; Paolo, Sellier; Malatesta, Lassalle; Guido, Gailhard ; 
and Ascanio, Mdlle Richard. The MS. has been for some 
time in the hands of the copyist, who has two acts, with the differ- 
ent parts, ready for the singers, and Thomas himself, who has 
been enjoying a brief repose in Britanny, will be present, with his 
literary colleague, at the “reading.” Jules Barbier came from 
Etretat a week since, to give “Levastre, Rubé, Daram, Carpezat, 
and Chapron, a notion of what the scenery should be, and they 
are busy on the models, or “ Maquettes.” Eugéne Lacoste designs 
the costumes. The ballet in Francoise de Rimint is not in lated 
merely to show off a premiere danseuse, supported by a phalanx of 
tripping coryphées; it constitutes an integral part of the plot and 
the leading character is assigned to Mdlle Mauri. Mdlle Sangalli 
has been absent some time. She will re-appear in Sylvia and then 
begin rehearsing the new ballet of Lalo and Petipa, to be pro- 
duced in November. There is a report that Vatcorbeil intends 

iving his patrons a musical treat in the shape of Rossini’s Bar- 

ere, but this report is treated by many as only one of the numer- 
ous canards constantly flying about “M. Garnier’s Palace.”* 
Turning from the future to the immediate past, it would seem 
that—like the gentleman, who, as we are told in a ballad well- 
known to readers of the Musical World, 

‘* Draws crabs and mack’rel on the flags 
And does extremely well ”— 

Vaucorbeil has had no cause to complain of business. The receipts 
on the occasion of Villaret’s reappearance, the opera being Les 
Huguenots, amounted to 19,874 francs, while, a few nights after- 
wards, when Miss Griswold appeared as Marguerite to Bosquin’s 
Faust, they reached 20,078, the second performance bringing 
19,800—fair proof of her success. That she satisfied her manager 
may be inferred from the fact that he at once doubled her salary. 
Apropos of salaries, the following, according to the Entr'acte, are 
those of some members of Vaucorbeil’s company : Villaret receives 
60,000 francs a year: Lassalle, 120,000 ; Maurel, 110,000 ; Sellier, 
45,000; Mad. Krauss, 80,000; Mad Richard, 60,000; and Ploux, 
20,000. An extract taken from the Ménestre/, and bearing on 
this subject, may not be considered out of place: 

 , . . . Ours is no longer the age when rare singing-birds 
performed all the prodigies described by M. de Lyden,t in which 
music was frequently nothing more than a pretext. Stage favourites 
like Court favourites, male and female, have had their day, or very 
nearly. If Mesdes Nilsson, Patti, and Albani, now command salaries 
verging on the marvellous, they owe them, to their honour be it 
spoken, to their talent alone. These vocal stars are content to take 
advantage of their legitimate popularity, like Rachel and Sarah 
Bernhardt. Ido not call this a crime on their part, but I should 
take care not to set them up as models for the young prime donne 
whose ambition it is to succeed them, There Pi 8. moderation 
in everything, especially in music.t On the stage, stars alone, how- 
ever great their talent, cannot suffice for a satisfactory rendering of 
our lyric compositions. They can, therefore, no more separate their 
own interests from those of their fellow artists on the stage, than from 
those of the orchestra and chorus, which serve as framework. Now, as 
everyone must live, how is this to be managed if one or two artists 
monopolise the night’s receipts? Let our young prime donne destined 
to become shining luminaries of the lyric firmament, take as models 
Malibran and her sister, Pauline Viardot, who were satisfied with 
1,000 to 1,500 francs a night. Would the reader like to know how 
much their father, ‘‘ the great Garcia,” received for a season at our 
Italian opera in 1819 ?—24,000 francs! It was only ually that 
Rubini could obtain 72,000 for a winter in Paris; Giulia Grisi 
receiving 60,000 and half a benefit, Lablache, Tamburini, and 
Persiani, did not cost more than from 30,000 to 40,000 each, 
while the manager, having engaged them by the year, let them out 





* It is true, nevertheless, —Dr Wlinee. 

+ See No, 84, page 529, of The Musical World, 

$ In the French text there is a play on the word ‘meaur'ee” "Bn tout 
i faut de le mesure, ef en musique surtout,” 
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at a profit to his London colleague. The result was a considerable 
pecuniary gain devoted to the advantage of the company whose 
destinies were artistically directed by Louis Viardot. Such are the 
examples to be held up for the consideration of young artists. We 
have long heard of Duprez’s 100,000 francs, and of Cinti-Damoreau’s 
high scale of remuneration at the Opéra-Comique, but these salaries 
were annual, so that the sum for each performance was comparatively 
moderate. Nourrit had only 40,000 francs for the year of ten 
months, that is: 25,000 francs certain; 100 as ‘feuc,’ or ‘play- 
ne for each performance, eight performances being guaranteed 
monthly, with a half benefit, also guaranteed, of 6,000 francs. He 
had also two months’ leave of absence without deduction from his 
salary. And this under the directorate of Véron, ‘‘ Louis XIV. of 
managers,” in 1834-35. To take a later instance, Miolan-Carvalho, 
whom Patti and Nilsson declared to be the greatest singer of her 
day, never received more than from 5,000 to 7,000 francs a month at 
our Opera, or from 10,000 to 15,000 in London. Roger had only 
from 5,000 to 6,000 a month at the Opera, and if Faure gradually 
reached 1,500 francs a night, it was because he added more than this 
to the receipts every time he sang. Such is the account given by 
Halanzier, a genuine business man. The case of Mad. Krauss is 
much the same as Faure’s (?) I am aware that the scale of salaries paid 
to eminent artists must, like everything else, be raised now-a-days ; 
but our singers should make it, above aught else, a point of honour 
to wed their names to grand creations! To do so, they must not be 
incessantly birds of passage ; they must resolve on attaching them- 
selves to some great theatre and deserve a page in the golden book 
of our lyric annals,"—(Fiddle-de-dee! Where are our “grand 
creations?” —Dr Blidge.) 


Vaucorbeil has added lately to his company. Among artists 
engaged may be mentioned Mdlle Mirane, whose first appearance 
was as Isolier in Ze Comte Ory, and who, while rehearsing Diane 
in Jean de Nitvelle, at the Opéra-Comique, to which she then 
belonged, suddenly lost her voice, which she has now happily 
recovered ; Mdme Appia, said to enjoy a high reputation in Italy; 
and Miss Nordica, a young American, who, however, is bound for 
some time to Vizentini at St Petersburgh. Guille, a tenor, 
who played Edgardo at the Chiteau-d’Eau, will also swell the 
number of recruits, though not until June next year, being 
engaged at the Theatre in Grenoble, 

The Opéra Comique re-opens this evening (‘Thursday, Sept. 1), 
with Les Contes d Hofmann, and on Monday, Mdme Nicot 
(Bilbaut-Vauchelet) and her husband are to make their first 
appearance after marriage in Le Pré-aux-Clerca, 

(Edipe-Roi, with the music written for it in 1858 by M. Edmond 
Membrée, has been revived at the Théitre-Francais.—On the 
motion of M. de Bouteiller, the Municipal Council voted “en 

meipe,” an annual grant of 300,000 francs for an Opéra-Popu- 
aire—the words “en principe” meaning, as explained by M. 
Herold, Prefect of the Seine, that the Council will give the sum 
mentioned to any manager who conducts his theatre according to 
the views of the Committee appointed to report on the matter. 
—The late Alfred Musard has bequeathed 100,000 francs to be 
added to the Rossini bequest for poor and aged musicians at 
Pesaro.—Saint-Saéns is hard at work on his Henri VIII, the 
libretto of which is praised in advance, while Léo Delibes is 
equally taken up with his opera, Lakmé, which Carvalho hopes to 
roduce during the winter with little Vanzandt as the heroine.— 

e title of “Officier d’Académie” has at no known period been 
80 lavishly distributed as recently, Why?—Mdme Marchesi 
has transferred her /ares et penates, Singing-School included, 
from Vienna to this capital. } 





Clie 





Viewsa.—Tannhiuser Was performed for the 100th time at the 
Tmperial Operahouse on the 22nd August, the conductor being Herr 
Jahn, It was first given in the old house in 1860, after being pre: 
viously produced in 1858 at the Josefstidter Theater, with Mdille 
Friedlowski as Elisabeth ; first, Herr Kaminski, then Herr Steger as 
Tannhauser ; and Herr Eghardt as Wolfram, At her own special 
request, L’Htoile du Nord will be given for the first appearance this 
season of Malle Bianchi, who will sing for the first time the part of 
Katharina,—A monument has been erected in his native town, 
Engelsberg, Silesia, to the late Imperial Councillor, Herr Schén, 
who, under the pseudonym of Engelsberg, was highly popular as a 
composer here, A commemorative tablet likewise has been affixed 
to the house in which he was born, Monument and tablet were 
Unveiled gn the lth vit, 





MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER,. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

Guillaume Tell, Zampa, Lucie, and La Mascotte have been the 
attractions lately at the Salle Monsigny, the last named, before 
all, is equally piquant and untranslatable. Mdme Cavé-Rivenez 
in the title-part, was excellent, and M. Bonelly, as Pippo, sup- 
ported her well in the Rondo de la Mascotte. The song in Act 3, 
“Le Baiser,” was also effective, as were some of the choruses. 
Nor must I forget the acting and singing of M. Dumay 
as Laurent XVII., and Mdme E. Mauri as La Princesse, 
Altogether, La Marcotte is really, as announced in the bills, “ /e 
grand succes de Pannée.” The orchestra, with a new “chef” is less 
obtrusive than formerly ; the mise-en-scéne is good, and the cos- 
tumes leave nothing to desire—M. Ketten takes his farewell 
to-morrow in Fra Diavolo—The circus, Raney, “pulls up” to- 
morrow night; the fair is an affair of the past—the season is on 
the “ vane,” the other sort of “ vane” asserting, correctly enough, 
at the present moment and for some days to come, a gale of wind. 
The poor Boulonnais shop and hotel keepers gnash their teeth 
over their losses, not having had, as usual, “ces” (I leave the 
adjective to be substituted by your intelligent readers) * “ Anglais” 
—whom they love for their money, and abuse when they are . 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, Aug. 24, 





QUEEN OF MY HEART.* 


Queen of my heart, no diadem 
Bedecks thy gentle brow, 

No jewelled sceptre’s potent sway 
Commands my plighted vow ; 

Tis love alone that weaves the spell 
To which I gladly bow. 





I see thee as in far-off years, 
When at my panting side 

Before the altar thou did’st kneel 
A winsome, loving bride, 

And richly dowered me with the gift 
That gilds life’s eventide, 





Like burnished sheen athwart the mere, 
Between the less’ning showers 

That fretful April, weeping, sheds 
Among the budding flowers, 

So gleams thy smile across the track 
Of years that seem but hours, 


Though Time, with fleecy finger, streaks 
Thy hair with silver grey, 

And twilight shadows lengthen out 
Across life’s dusty way, 

Enshrined in love, thou wilt remain 
Queen of my heart for aye, 





WETSTAR. 


| * Copyright. 


Grorattows (DemekaRa).—An Essequibo correspondent writes | 
—A gtand popular concert, under the patronage of Mr A. R. Gizean, 
was given by the West End Tonic Sol-fa Club, of Georgetown, 
at the Anna Regitta school-room on Tuexday evening. It can hardly 
be said to have been a financial success, but there were soveral mem: 
bers of the higher class present, and the praiseworthy manner in 
which the pieces were sung deserved and obtained general recogni. 
tion, Mr De Wever, of the Roman Catholic school, Henrietta, 
performed on the harmonium, and Mr Ward of Georgetown, on the 
violin, Mr, Blackman, as ‘‘ The Favourite Conductor of the 'Bus" 
was very amusing,—-Z'he Colonist, August ath, 








® Ack Prospere Sainton,—Dr Binge: 
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MARRIAGE. 

On August 24th, at St Peter’s Church, South Kensington, by the 
Rev. W. Banting (cousin to the bridegroom), HENRY BRINLEY, son 
of Brintey Ricuarps, Esq., of St Mary Abbott’s Terrace, to 
Marra, second daughter of W. Nevitt, Esq., of Cranley House, 
South Kensington. 

DEATH. 

On August 25th, at 22, Eldon Road, Kensington, after a long and 

painful illness, Coartzs Lamp Kenney, Esq., in his 59th year. 
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Sheteh. 


Think of a field of horse-beans gaunt and brown, 

With crowds of cornflowers, with, here and there, 

Poppies, and stars of golden cammomile. 

The wind went rustling in the ragged beans 

And, when I turned my face aslant to it, 

Kept cooing in my ears. Grasshoppers chirped. 

There was a smell of earth and recent rain, 

And the great sky was grey with drifting films. 

—It was a deep, dim, mellow-colored field. 
Potkaw. 











HANS RUCKERS AND HIS SONS, 


{ge museum of the Royal Conservatory of Music at Brussels 
has received, from Mr Hipkins of London, the last published 
part of George Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, (London, 
Macmillan & Co,, 1881). This contains a highly interesting 
and instructive notice by Mr Hipkins upon the Kuckers, the 
celebrated Antwerp (harpsichord) makers, who carried the repu- 
tation of their art to a degree unrivalled by any other 
foreign makers of the 18th century. The Ruckers produced, 
between 1579 and 1667, a large number of harpsichords, not only 
held in esteem in the Low Countries, but wherever music was an 
honoured pursuit. Mr Hipkins shows us that, in England, many 
distinguished personages owned harpsichords by Ruckers, 
among whom may be cited the Duchess of Richmond, Lady 
Pembroke, Lady Catherine Murray, &c. He then passes in 
review the origin of the Ruckers; their descent and their work ; 
the position attained and consideration enjoyed by harpsichord- 
making in the 16th and 17th centuries, and the prices which 
instruments of the Ruckers’ manufacture used to fetch, Fac-similes 
of the rosettes employed by Hans Ruckers the elder and his sons 
terminate this notice, which is supplemented by a catalogue of 
their harpsichords and spinets known to exist at the present time 
in England, France and Belgium, This catalogue, which con- 
tains fifty-eight numbers, gives amply detailed information 
concerning the form, dimensions and date of the various instru- 
ments, the inscriptions they bear, and the names of their owners, 
It may surprise many that so large a number of the Rucker harpsi- 
chords should still be in existence, and we may ask how it has 
been possible for the author to obtain such complete information 
from widely scattered documents. The achievement is truly very 
remarkable (and could only have been satisfactorily accomplished 
by one in whom the spirit of investigation is found combined with 
untiring industry, a strong inclination towards the subject of 
inquiry and the rare talent for classification in the absence of 
which we should have a chaotic mass of materials). The author 
of the History of the Piano, alone, in all probability could have 
brought such an enterprise to a happy termination, and we have 
so much the more pleasure in addressing our congratulations to 
Mr Hipkins on the entirely successful result, inasmuch as his 





dedicated to 


work is one mark of homage the more freel 
arpsichords, — 


the illustrious manufacturers of the Antwerp 
DL’ Echo Musical, 25th August, 1881. 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The Festival of the Choirs, held this year in Worcester, promises 
to be one of more than average claims, one altogether on the model 
which time out of mind has solicited and obtained approval. Nor 
in the circumstances that exist would it be reasonable or advisable 
to desire any radical change. The innovation of 1875, which gave 
everything into the hands of the clericals, and their obedient ser- 
vants, putting the big majority of the laity out in the cold, was, as 
we all recollect, a gloomy failure. Thus the return to the long- 
established routine afforded unmitigated satisfaction to such thinking 
people as, taking into consideration respectively the interests of 
the widows and orphans in whose behoof, more than a century and 
a half ago, the meetings of the Three Cathedral Choirs were instituted, 
and the benefit accruing to Art from their influence, regarded the 
matter from a legitimate stand-point. To assert that these provincial 
gatherings have not, in both ways, been largely the instruments of 
good, would be to fly in the face of truth; and now that the 
question about the propriety of giving performances of oratorios 
and other forms of sacred music in the church has been 
decided by a very large majority of those whose opinions must of 
necessity carry weight, the matter may be considered as virtually 
set at rest. Thanks are therefore due to Hereford, for its unbending 
opposition to the proposed new order of things, to Gloucester, for 
following—however timidly at first, owing to the regretted death 
of Dr Samuel Sebastian Wesley—Hereford’s example, and last, not 
least, to Worcester itself for consistent and uncompromising 
behaviour throughout the entire controversy which averted the ill 
that might have ensued from a successful assertion of clerical des- 
potism. The arrangements for the present meeting of the Choirs— 
which will provide a cheerful holiday next week (the elements being 
propitious) for ordinarily quiet and jog-trotting, though historic, 
Worcester—are of much the same character as usual. The list of 
responsible stewards (guarantors) is too numerous to count. The 
Bishop of the Diocese has himself accepted the high post of Presi- 
dent, and it is agreeable to find allied with him the names of so 
many gentlemen who labour in the same vineyard. The hon. secs, 
comprise two clergymen, the Revs. T. L. Wheeler and R. Cattley, 
the last of whom has for some time been one of the most zealous and 
active promoters of the local Festival. With these is associated, in 
due propriety, one layman—Mr G. J. Goldingham, a worthy repre- 
sentative of the ‘‘upper crust.” The conductor, in accordance with 
traditional and wisely-directed custom, is the organist of the local 
cathedral, Mr Done, an old experienced hand, a musician too, of 
the genuine type, as able to suggest and put into shape a varied and 
attractive programme as any member of his calling, with him being 
associated Mr C. H. Lloyd, from Gloucester (Dr Wesley’s successor), 
as organist at the oratorio performances, and Mr Colborne, from 
Hereford (Mr Townshend Smith’s successor), as organist at the early 
services held day after day so as not in any way to interfere with ordi- 
nary Cathedral use. Mr Done has engaged an orchestra upwards of 
seventy in number, well balanced and thoroughly efficient, with M. 
Sainton as leading violin, and first-class professors from London at 
the head of each separate department, including Messrs A. Burnett, 
Blagrove, E. Howell, A.C. White, Radcliff, Barrett, Horton, Lazarus, 
Maycock, Wotton, T. Harper, Mann, Standen, Hughes, Dr Stone, &c., 
to signalise whose respective instruments is unnecessary. He has also 
a chorus of the established Festival calibre, consisting of the members 
of the Three Choirs, delegates from the Leeds Festival body of sing- 
ers so justly renowned, &c. Krom amongst the solo vocalists, who 
form a goodly company, may be singled out the everywhere welcome 
Mdme Albani, with Misses Annie Marriott and Anna Williams 
(sopranos), the rich-voiced contralto, Mdme Patey, Messrs Lloyd 
and Maas (tenors), Messrs F, King and Henschel (basses), The 


programme for the week is effectively made out, and, if offering no 
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startling novelties, at any rate contains two original works of pre- 
tension as well as others of such recent date, and so little generally 
known to amateurs residing out of London, Manchester, or Liver- 
pool, as to possess for them all the interest of novelty. To talk of 
excluding from such a programme the great works of elder masters, 
as certain of the “advanced” persuasion are apt to do, is to talk 
sheer nonsense, the more so inasmuch as they are not only superior 
to anything we can reasonably expect in the present day, but being 
invariably attractive help to insure that substantial pecuniary sup- 
port in the absence of which such periodical art-meetings would be 
impossible. We may state then without further preamble, that the 
works coming under this head include Mendelssohn’s Zlijah, a selec- 
tion from Handel's Jephtha (with Dr Arthur Sullivan’s added accom- 
paniments), Beethoven’s Mount of Olives (under the thin and super- 
fluous mask of Hngedi, which it was hoped had been for ever cast 
aside), the same composer’s C minor Symphony, the first two parts 
of Haydn’s Creation, Cherubini’s Grand Mass in D minor, Mendels- 
sohn’s Hymn of Praise, and Handel's Messiah, at the Cathedral 
performances—to say nothing about things from like sources at the 
miscellaneous concerts in the evening. The absolute novelty in the 
department of sacred music is a short oratorio (or cantata) entitled 
The Widow of Nain, composed by Mr Alfred Caldicott, a musician 
of acknowledged ability, for some years resident in Worcester. The 
theme has been treated before by Lindpaintner and others, but a 
new version proceeding from a native musician, regarded as prophet 
in his chosen city, will invite curiosity on its own account, and, 
from what we know, will by no means disappoint expectation. 
Wagner-wise, Mr Caldicott is answerable for his own book. The 
leading novelty at the evening concerts (to be held in accordance 
with time-honoured custom at the College Hall) is The Bride, a 
secular cantata, founded upon a German poem, on a Rhenish fairy 
story, bearing close resemblance to the legend of ‘‘ The Beautiful 
Melusine,” out of which Conradin Kreutzer made an opera and 
Mendelssohn an overture. The composer of this piece is Mr A. C. 
Mackenzie, some of whose works, when played in Germany, were 
praised by Canon Liszt, while some have been heard with satisfac- 
tion at the Crystal Palace. The foregoing, with Mr J. F. Barnett’s 
secular (Leeds) cantata, 7'he Building of the Ship, constitute the features 
of the week’s programme, to which it was advisable to call attention ; 
detailed reference to the selections on Tuesday and Thursday even- 
ings being superfluous. ‘There are to be two special services, 
both in the nave of the Cathedral—an opening service on Sunday 
(to-morrow) afternoon, and a closing service on the evening of Friday, 
during each of which an offertory will be made in aid of the charity. 
At the first of these the special sermon will be delivered from the 
pulpit by the Rev. W. J. Butler, Canon of Worcester. About the 
actual financial prospects of the meeting we are not in a condition 
to speak ; but it may confidently be anticipated that the 158th 
anniversary of the Three Choir Festival will not have passed away 
without leaving some kind of mark.—Graphic. 








Mop.iiE Saran Bernuarpr started for her French tour last 
Monday. Hoch! 


F¥YNNONLLWYNYGOGMAGOG (Llandrindod, Radnor Hills) de- 
serves @ name in the future musical annals of Wales, if only for 
having restored to perfect health one of the most patriotic and 
at the same time enlightened of Welsh minstrels—Brinley 
Richards. May its vigorously curative powers long continue 
thus to exercise an influence on Art’s loyal and zealous disciples ! 


Miss Minnie Havx is still at Baden-Baden, the guest of her 
friend and patron, Baroness de Witzleben. While at Hom- 
burg, where, with the violinist Hugo Heermann, she gave the 
concert referred to in our last, Intendant Claar invited her to 
sing next month at the new Stadt Theater in Frankfort-on-Maine, 
an offer she was compelled to decline being busily studying the 
English versions of Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew (in which she 
was the original Kate at Berlin) and the Africaine, for next winter 
in America, Miss Hauk, however, will sing at the Frankfort 
Opera next spring, 





CHARLES LAMB KENNEY. 


In our obituary to day will be found the name of this 
distinguished wit and scholar, who died on the night of 
Thursday, the 25th ult., in the 59th year of his age, after 
a protracted and painful malady, which allowed him but 
few and brief intervals of repose. He was buried on 
Tuesday forenoon, in Brompton Cemetery, near the graves 
of his father, the once popular dramatist, and his favourite 
sister, the Baronne Mergey. Mr Kenney will be deeply 
regretted by all who knew him best, not only as a genial 
companion and welcome guest, who, with his keen observa- 
tion, quick repartee, original humour, and pleasantly 
aed cynicism, was “ wont to set the table on a roar,” 
but as a warm-hearted staunch friend, an accomplished 
and high-minded gentleman. What Mr Kenney did in 
proof of his literary ability, wide reading and thorough 
mastery of the English tongue, may be told hereafter. 
He was one of the earliest, most frequent and most valued 
contributors to the Musical World, under its present 
management; and, as such, demands a special tribute at 
the hands of those who were for many years his fellow- 
workers. 














MUSICAL EAR AND KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC, AS 
ALLIED TO TOUCH, &c. IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 


Touch is a mechanical power, obeying the impulse of the mind 
—or, in other words, Touch is the mind of the player. In order 
to have a really good touch, there must be, first: innate Musical 
feeling ; and then the educated Musician, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical—for the real Musician is understood in the Touch, as clearly 
as generally well educated persons, by word of mouth, may con- 
vey to others the power of their cultivated understanding and 
perceptions, even when speaking on common subjects. Although 
there is much even in the mechanical power of the player that 
is natural, for there is as much difference in the touch of different 
performers as there is variety of countenances—so that in educat- 
ing all these powers, “ individuality ” remains undisturbed. 

Dr Stainer speaks of Touch “ as the peculiar manner in which 
a player presses the key-board, whether light, pearly, heavy, 
clumsy, firm, &c.” Of course this is only speaking of the mechani- 
cal power of touch—how to apply that power depends greatly 
upon the feeling, taste, and mind of the player—who (in order to 
have a good touch) should be so thoroughly educated in Music as 
“to feel it all over,” as it is necessary to be thus cultivated. Let 
us go back to first causes—our first impressions on Sensations in 
Music. Let us take the “Musical Ear,” and then return to Touch, 


Fingering, &c. 
W. H. Hotmss. 
(To be continued. ) 












The Theatre Royal in Hesse-Cassel (where Spohr was once con- 
ductor) has re-opened for the autumn season with Aida 

Maapscurcu.—Cleopatra, four-act opera by W. Freudenberg, 
director of the Conservatory, Wiesbaden, will inaugurate the 
season at the Stadttheater, and is in active rehearsal. 

Bayrevtu.—The public performances of Parsifal here next 
summer are fixed for the following dates :—July 30th ; August 6th, 
13th, 20th, and 27th (Sundays); Ist, 8th, 22nd, and 29th (Tuesdays) ; 
4th, llth, 18th, and 25th (Fridays). The grand rehearsal takes 
place on Monday, the 24th J uly ; Wednesday, the 26th, and Friday, 
the 28th, are “‘ Patrons’ Days.’ 

WesBApEN.—The great Singing Contest (men-societies from all 
parts of Germany) came to an end on Tuesday, Aug. 30th, after 
three days’ duration. The first prize, a large gold medal (gift of 
the Emperor of Germany) and 1,800 marks, was won by the aot 
Society of Hanover; the second prize, a gold medal and 1, 


marks, was taken by the Singing Society of Graz (Austria), 
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WINCKELMANN,* 
(Concluded from page 530. ) 

Of Winckelmann’s life in Rome, where he settled soon after the 
events above referred to, an attractive picture might be drawn, 
Here he was in his true element, conversing with scholars and poets, 
studying in libraries, making catalogues of antique gems and statues, 


keeping up a lively correspondence with friends, and, finally, pre- 
paring the two most important works of his life—the History of | 


* The History of Ancient Art, Translated from the German of John | 
Winckelmann, by G, Henry Lodge, M.D, Two yols, London; Sampson | 
Low, Marston, & Co, 





cumstances,” 








German weather and 








Ancient Art, and its pictorial com- 
plement, the Monumenti Antichi, a 
magnificent collection of plates, 226 
in number, with Italian letter-press, 
published in 1767. If human happi- 
ness can be found in an existence free 
from material care and occupied with 
congenial work, Winckelmann was 
now happy. His learning gained him 
the esteem of the best Society in 
Rome; the protection of Cardinal 
Albani secured him a comfortable and 
even luxurious existence; the Pope 
himself was favourably inclined to- 
wards him, and on one occasion asked 
him to read a passage from the Monu- 
menti Antichi, when Winckelmann 
selected the disquisition on the death 
of sony represented on a 
sarcophagus in the Palazzo Barberini. 
In the meantime, his international 
fame was increasing rapidly ; he was 
made an honorary member of learned 
bodies and academies all over the 
world, including the Antiquarian 
Society of London ; and distinguished 
foreigners, when they visited Italy, 
looked upon him as a kind of natural 
guide and philosopher among Roman 
antiquities, The list of these visitors, 
of course, includes many Englishmen, 
some of whom seem to have ruffled 
Winckelmann’s temper to a consider- 
able degree. Lord Baltimore, who 
was said to have an income of £30,000, 
confessed himself a a blasé, and, 
after the manner of Smelfungus, re- 
fused to admire anything in Rome 
Pre 2 St Peter's Cathedral and 
the Vatican Apollo, whereat Winckel- 
mann told him some plain truths and 
refused to accompany him to Naples ; 
the Duke of Gordon proved equally 
impermeable to the most enthusiastic 
discourses of his learned cicerone 
Other Englishmen, however, were 
found more satisfactory. With Lord 
Montague, who had lived in Leipsic 
and spoke German fluently, Winckel- 
mann studied Arabic. Hamilton, 
the celebrated collector, was a con- 
genial spirit, and John Wilkes seems 
to have left an — impression, 
One reason why Winckelmann culti- 
vated the friendship of the travelling 
nation par excellence was that it 
opened to him a chance of seeing the 
second promised land of his real 
religion—Greece, When, in 1760, he 
intended to accompany Lady Orford 
to that country, his friends suggested 
that he would with pleasure beeome 
a Mahommedan, provided the Sultan 
would, in return, permit him to 
excavate to his heart’s content, and 
he himself writes, in his emphatio 
way :—' Nothing in the world have I 
so fervently desired as this; willingly 
would I allow one of my fingers to 
be cut off; indeed, I would make 


myself a priest of Cybele could I but see this land under such cir: 
Unfortunately, this hope was never to be realized. 
The only time he left Italy was eight years later, when, by the per- 
suasion of a friend, he was induced to re-visit his own country. 
Winckelmann was no patriot in the ordinary sense. 
intelligent men of his time, he was a citizen of the world; one of his 
chief works was, as we have seen, written in Italian, and he was at 
first doubtful what language to adopt for his opus magnum, No 
sooner had he and Cavaceppi, the friend in question, and a clever 
sculptor, reached German soil than Winckelmann wished to return 
and German architecture filled with horror one 
accustomed to Italian skicaandclassictemples. '' Whatatastelesssty!e 


Like most 
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of building ; only look at the pointed roofs,” he exclaimed in disgust at 
what was then ina vague way called ‘the Gothic.” With great diffi- 
culty Cavaceppi induced him to go on as far as Vienna, where the 
reat aig peri was received with every distinction by the 
{mpress Marie Thérése and her famous Minister, Kaunitz, both of 
whom presented him with some valuable medallions, to be mentioned 
again by-and-bye. Advantageous offers were made to him, but he 
refused to listen to them. ‘‘Io assicuro ]’Eminenza vostra,” he 
writes to Cardinal Albani, ‘‘ che tutto l’oro del mondo non potrebbe 
movermi da Roma.” An irresistible longing—the sotpa he himself 
might have said—drew him back to Italy—and to death. For he 
never was to see Rome again. On his return journey he had to wait 
at Trieste for a vessel to take him across to Venice. At the inn he 
made the acquaintance of a stranger, with whom, during his delay, 
he entered into some kind of intimacy. In conversation Winckel- 
mann mentioned his collections of antiquities, and also referred to 
the medallions he had received from the Empress and Kaunitz. 
This and other hints seem to have given Arcangeli—for that was 
the name of the stranger—an exaggerated idea of Winckelmann’s 
importance and of the treasures he carried with him. In consequence 
he entered Winckelmann’s room one evening, and, finding him writ- 
ing, threw a noose from behind over his head and tightened it. 
When Winckelmann jumped up and tried to close with him, Arc- 
angeli stabbed him five times with a knife, after having thrown him 
down. In the meantime, a servant entered the room, attracted by 
the noise, and the murderer escaped, but was arrested a few days 
later. The wounds he had inflicted proved fatal. Winckelmann 
looked upon oe death without fear. He left minute direc- 
tions for the disposal of his property and literary remains, submitted 
decorously to the ministrations of a Capuchin monk, and died peace- 
fully on the 8th of June, 1768. Readers interested in such matters 
may find a minute account of the murder in a curious little volume 
at the British Museum, containing, among other pamphlets of the 
period, a Distinta relazione del premeditato, atroce, proditorio omicidio 
commesso da Francesco Arcangeli nella persona del celebre Signor 
Giovanni Winekelmann ; Trieste e Roma, 1768. That Arcangeli’s 
bye om was robbery is scarcely a matter of doubt. He had once 
before been convicted of stealing money from the Count Cottaldi, his 
master, and been condemned to four years penal servitude. For 
Winckelmann’s murder he was condemned to death and broken on 
the wheel, after having, as the Distinta relazione says, repented and 
‘‘ offered himself a victim for the expiation of his own crime.” 

We have little space to speak in befitting terms of the greatest 
effort of Winckelmann’s life, Die Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums. 
Fortunately, there is no need for going into details. A classic 
requires no criticism in the ordinary sense, and Winckelmann, in 
his peculiar branch of literature, is undoubtedly a classic. As such 
he was at once recognized by the best men of his nation, and not of 
his nation alone. No writer of waren merit could have produced 
80 profound an impression on men like Herder, Lessing, and Goethe. 
The causes for this influence are not far to seek. To have an idea 
of what the criticism of art was before his time, it is only necessary 
to consider a man whom Lessing massacred and at the same time 
immortalized in his polemical prose writings — Klotz. And like 
Klotz were many others. Indeed the history of art could scarcely 
be said to exist before Winckelmann; at best 1t was a chronicle, and 
a chronicle by no means accurate. Montfaucon, for instance, as 
Winckelmann himself points out, ‘‘having compiled his work at a 
distance from the treasuries of ancient art, saw with the eyes of 
others and formed his opinions from engravings and drawings, by 
which he has been led into great errors. Hercules with Anteus, in 
the Pitti Palace at Florence, a statue of inferior rank, and of which 
more than one-half is of modern restoration, is, according to him 
and Maffei, nothing less than a work of be, Sr The statue of 
Sleep, of black marble, by Algardi, in the Borghese Villa, he pro- 
nounces an antique.” So much for the accuracy of early research ; 
and the philosophy of art was, if possible, in a still more embryonic 
state. Here Winckelmann became absolutely a creator. His spirit 
was akin to that of the antique, and this kinship gives, as Professor 
Colvin has well expressed it, ‘‘the character almost of divination to 
many portions of his critical and historical researches.” At the 
same time this divination was based on the most earnest and most 
comprehensive study of the subject. He knew all that could be 
known in his day, and almost all that is known in ours. Modern 
discoveries have added an infinitude of detail to our information of 
antique art, but the broad facts were at the disposal of Winckelmann. 
He lived in Rome, surrounded by the treasures of the past, and the 
excavations of Pompeii opened new vistas to him as he saw the 
buried city rise from its grave of centuries, Thus Winckelmann’s 
view is always correct, as a whole, although sometimes inaccurate 
in minor points, Take, for example, his description of the Apollo 
Belvidere, Winckelmann, misled by the restorer, Giovanni Bar 





tossoli, assumed that the god held in his hand his natural attribute, 
the bow. On the strength of recent discoveries, Stephani and other 
modern critics have proved beyond contradiction that Apollo was 
represented as holding the egis, in allusion to an incident in the 
15th Book of the Iliad. Admitting all this, what does the difference 
amount to? Are not the divine grace, the classic dignity, the god- 
like power, the same as Winckelmann has descri them, in lan- 
guage of almost impassioned beauty, supposing even the statue were 
a free copy of an archaic model? Well might he say of himself, 
“* Vide quam sim antiquorum hominum ;” he was, indeed, one of the 
ancient race in spite of his rococo surroundings, and will remain for 
centuries a guide to those who would fully enter into the spirit of 
antique beauty.—T7'imes. 








A MUSICAL SKETCH. 


What though my (h)air is short and 
slurred, 

It ends with fine, as you have heard ; 

What though a pause supports my 
sight, 

I'm ever rest-ing day and night. 


What though my head is treble-y 
sound, 

My mouth and chin are base-ly bound ; 

My ear is tuned with triplets sweet, 

My neck crescendoed chaste and neat. 


My body stringed, with arms well 
crowned, 

Will vibrate and produce sweet sound ; 

My (he)ar¢ is science, warmed with 


My bow is all you could desire, 


My waist is bound by chords, you 
see (C), 

Succeeded then by octaves three ; 

My legs compose a flute, a horn, 

On which my nat’ral frame is borne. 


J. H. A. Hicks, 
Aettsitiiihatalittiiiadcdiiateniaimaiamadaimaniaaiaas 


Gippon, my “ Polkaw,” was an impartial historian, as impartial 
as the skin between his brows, that is for an impartial historian, 
and one no impartialler than he. He is only partial when he 
comes to treat of the early Christians, for whom he clearly entertains 
a sort of a partial impartiality. 


Covent GarDEN PromEnapDE Concerts.—These enlivening 
entertainments are to all appearances going on prosperously under 
the judicious and spirited direction of Mr Gwyllym Crowe. On 
Wednesday, the special “classical” night, Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony (in F) was played with vigour and precision to the 
accompaniment of his well-guided baton, as were the overtures to 
A Midsummer Night's Dream and the Siege of Corinth of Rossini 
(a bottle of sparkling champagne after Mendelssohn’s exquisite 
tale of féery). The pianist was Miss Florence Waud, who gave 
the andante and finale from Weber’s first and least familiar con- 
certo (in C) with considerable fluency. The singers were Mdme 
Sterling, Messrs F, King and Sydney Gladwynne. The second 
part of the concert was miscellaneous, 

















Briguton Musicat Competition, The visit of the French 
Orpheonists, with bands, “fanfares,” &c., which will keep the 
“ Queen of watering places” in a continual bustle for some days 
next week, is a compliment paid to us more easy, under the pre- 
scribed conditions, to welcome heartily than to understand the 
meaning of. One thing is certain—that our musical neighbours 
will be greeted with unanimous acclamation, and that their per- 
formances will be just as fully appreciated as were those of the 
companies of Orpheonists who sang before assembled thousands 
at the Crystal Palace ever so many years ago, That the weather 
may be propitious to their enterprise is the earnest hape of evary 
English amaten, 
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ON BOARD THE “ AMARINTHA.” 
(Extracts from a short Holiday Log. ) 


The Bath in the cabin-floor. I take it in a sort of nervous, hasty 
way, not likely to lie down in it without, at all events, holding on 
to the sides, having a sort of nervous dread of the bottom suddenly 
coming out, and dropping me into the sea. Then what would hap- 
pen? I couldn’t call ‘‘Steward!” There’s no bell, my shrieks 
would be stifled, and before anyone had time to ask, ‘‘ Where is he? 
Why doesn’t he come to breakfast?” the water, which I believe has 
a knack of always rising to its own level, would rush up, and, in 
fact, there'd be an end of the yacht—she’d disappear—scuttled. 
That’s one idea of the Bath in the floor. Then there's another for a 
Sensation Scene in a Melodrama—something for Messrs Meritt and 
Harris at Drury Lane. The stage could represent the cabin— 
(beautiful cabin Drury Lane stage would make !)—trap-door in 
Centre—villain, disguised as Steward, turns on the tap of sea-water, 
and allures Victim into Bath—music pianissimo and tremolo as 
Victim descends—Steward shuts down the lid quickly, drags port- 
manteau over it, and stands on it, breathing heavily, when suddenly 
he starts, for through the skylight above he perceives the eye of the 
Mate on him!! Aha! the Mate’s silence must be bought! But at 
what price? I don’t exactly know why the Steward should treat 
the Victim in this manner ; but this is a detail which I can consider 
while I’m brushing my hair, and so get round to the beginning of the 
plot. The Victim must of course escape—but how? Undercurrents 
could wash him rapidly out to sea, one undercurrent bringing him 
up for breath, and another taking him miles away from shore—and 
— Yes, that’s it—— 

Just as I’ve got to this point, Cullins the Composer looks in, to 
remind me that he has to share the cabin, and the sooner I clear out 
the better. ‘‘In five minutes you shall have it all to yourself,” is 
my ready reply. I generally make it “five minutes.” It is like 
five shillings, a tangible sum, and it has the advantage over tive 
shillings, as it must be taken colloquially to mean any time up to 
half an hour—at least, that’s my idea of ‘‘five minutes.” It’s a 
pleasant way of getting over a difficulty, and inspires the other party 
with hopefulness. A man writes to say ‘‘he wants five minutes’ 
chat with you.” It reads nicely and lightly: it really means at least 
an hour’s earnest conversation on matters involving the interests of a 
life-time, probably destroys a whole day, and knocks every other 
previously made arrangement out of time. Give a man five minutes’ 
chat and he’ll take an hour’s conversation. ‘‘ Five minutes” has an 
exact, well-calculated and business-like sound. In this particular 
instance—there are my bags to unpack, the things to be put into 
lockers, the dressing things (mine) to be arranged, so as to secure 
places (as it were) before the rush of Cullins into the cabin, when he 
will find all the best seats gone. I take for granted that he won’t 
attempt to re-arrange everything on his plan. In order to avoid this 
sort of Box and Cox life in a cabin, we shall have to fix some clear 
and definite line of demarcation. He looks in again. He observes, 
somewhat crustily, ‘‘It’s ten minutes since he was last there.” I 
can only reply with an air of astonishment, ‘‘Is it, indeed ?” addin 
in my most soothing and pleasant manner, ‘‘ Well, old fellow, 
shan't be five minutes more.’ 

He growls out something about breakfast being just ready and 
they won’t wait, from which I infer that with these precautionary 
measures of mine J shall be in time for that meal and he won't. I 
comfort myself with the reflection that Cullins is a quick dresser (I 
don’t know that he is), and that perhaps after all this is only a ruse 
on his part to get me out. If it is a ruse, I can give myself an extra 
five minutes just to teach him (as we are going to be cabin’d and 
cribb’d together for the next ten days) that he must always deal 
with me straightforwardly and truthfully. At last he, so to speak, 
bursts into the room. The smell of the coffee and the ham and eggs 
has excited him beyond measure; he scents the breakfast afar off, 
and won't wait any longer. He is almost violent. He is, he says, 
“ravenous.” So am I, I tell him in a tone of reproval, intended to 
convey that, though ravenous, I can still be courteous, “ Yes,” he 
says, brusquely, ‘but you're dressed and all ready. I am not. 
At least,” he corrects himself, ‘I am ready as far as appetite 
goes, but——” ‘Rough as far as manners go,” I suggest. ‘‘ Oh, 

ou be blowed! Do get out,” he exclaims. And I do get out, for 
remember that he is to be, as Hailsher puts it, ‘‘ my stable com- 
panion ” for ten days, and it won’t do to begin with a row. 

I’ve known Cullins the Composer for years—out of a cabin, but 
have never yet had any experience of him in one. ‘Music hath 


charms to soothe the savage breast’”’—but it doesn't seem to have 
had its usual magic effect on Cullins. Odd. Perhaps it’s the sea- 
air that’s bringing it out of him, or the combined effects of the sea- 
air, hunger, a long and restless journey from town, and disappoint: 

himeelt Tascend the “companion,” 


ment at not having a cabin all to 





leaving my “stable companion” in the cabin. Though we are 
moored stern and stem, yet there is an undulating motion, and the 
sea—(is it the sea ?—I am not quite sure, as we're in full view of the 
town and pier, and land on each side of us for miles)—and the sea— 
(or whatever it is—it’s salt, I know that from the Bath)—is decidedly 
rough—in fact, very rough. There is a stiffish breeze. There are 
several other yachts in the bay. Is ita “bay”? It looks like it. 
By the way, where are we? Scotland. Yes, I'm aware of that 
fact ; also, we are off Stranraer. But what is this bay called? Oh, 
we are in Loch Ryan. (Not a bay—wrong again.) _ ‘Ryan ” is 
decidedly an Irish name. ‘‘ Yes,” the Dean explains in his jovial 
manner, “there are lots of Irish in Stranraer—it’s the nearest point 
for the Irish coast.” And then he takes up his rook-shooter, and 
has another pop at a bottle floating in the water, and tied by a 
string to the stern. ‘‘Capital practice,” he says. Hailsher, our 
host, quietly remarks that it must be excellent practice, and that 
the Dean evidently wants a lot of it, but that for his own part he 
has a nervous horror of fire-arms ; that is, he hastens to add with 
the utmost politeness, ‘‘ when in the hands of inexperienced people.” 
That, the Dean observes, does not of course apply to him. ‘‘ Not in 
the least,” Hailsher returns, in his most insinuating manner, ‘I 
mean persons not accustomed to handle fire-arms, and I really don’t 
think you ever have yours out of your hand.” ‘‘ Ha! ha!” laughs 
the Dean,—he is evidently out for a jolly holiday, and prepared to 
laugh at anything heartily, and pops again at the bobbing bottle, 
while Hailsher gives a slight but perceptible shudder. ‘‘ Breakfast 
is ready, Sir!” says the Steward. 

We descend. ‘The Dean disappears into his own cabin for a few 
seconds, and returns in, apparently, an entire change of costume. 
He is no longer the nautical sportsman, but the country gentleman in 
very easy circumstances, have never seen such a rapid act of 
change of costume out of a ‘‘ variety entertainment.” The Com- 
poser arrives late: he is clean, but churlish, having cut himself 
severely while trying to shave. He remarks severely on the move- 
ment of the vessel. Huppy Thought (for the Composer).—Movement 
in C. 

Hailsher says, quietly, ‘‘Oh, you'll soon get over that. It’s 
nothing.” I repeat, ‘‘Oh, nothing at all!”—but I have my doubts. 
As the Composer warms to his work, or is warmed to his work by 
the stimulating tea and coffee, breakfast is a very cheery meal. ‘I 
shall make a thorough good breakfast now,” says the Composer, 
taking his third helping of pigeon-pie ; ‘‘as, if it’s rough”——_ [Lf 
agree with him, but am silent. I wish he wouldn’t talk like this. 
Why not avoid such a subject? Far better taste not to say a word 
about it ; specially at our first meal on board ship.}] ‘‘ Oh,” inter- 
rupts Hailsher, smiling in a reassuring way, ‘‘we shan’t get out 
to-day. The Captain says there’s too much wind outside.” (Happy 
Thought, to myself—Don’t go outside.) ‘‘It’s not worth while 

etting a wetting for nothing.” ‘‘The steamer had to face a nasty 

ead-wind,” observes Bolby the Dean. ‘‘She could hardly get 
out.” 

Now, when I hear that we absolutely can’t move from our moor- 
ings, all the Columbus-like spirit of maritime adventure rises within 
me. I want at once to weigh anchor—to go off somewhere—to dis- 
cover new continents—to—to—to do, in fact, what I’ve come for, 
that is to yacht, which, with me, means to sail, to cruise. If I can’t 
sail and cruise, why am I here? Not to sit in a boat, tied stem and 
stern, and look at a lot of houses, a pier, and a railway-station ? 
‘Ts there no chance of getting away to-day?” Iask, with a show 
of cheerful contentment. ‘‘ Not much,” replies Hailsher; but I 
propose——” 

He pauses, and I brighten up, as he has evidently an idea of 
trying to start, and perhaps, like Vanderdecken, the Flying Dutch- 
man, he will get round the point of the bay, even though he battle 
with the waves till doomsday, ‘‘ Yes,” I say encouragingly, ‘‘ you 
are thinking of——” ‘‘ Yes,” he continues, in his charming and 
persuasive manner, as if he were thoroughly agreeing with my idea 
and letting me have my way in everything, ‘‘yes, 1 was thinking 
that we'd have the gig out after breakfast, and—go ashore.” ‘‘Oh 
yes,” I reply, blankly. Bolby wants to go on shore for more cart- 
ridges. At which avowed intention Hailsher smiles, and says, 
‘*QOh, I dare say you'll be able to get them,” and evidently devoutly 
hopes he won’t be able to do anything of the sort. 

The Composer takes me aside, and murmurs, ‘‘I say, I didn’t 
come down to goon shore. I came to go out yachting.” He is in 
a grumbling humour, I point out to him that it is necessary to go 
on shore sometimes for provisions, papers, &c, ‘‘ Yes,” he says, 
still grumbling, as if it was all my fault, ‘‘ but I want to find out 
what sort of a sailor I am, and how I shall really like it.” I try to 
agree with him pleasantly, remembering that he is to be my ‘‘stable 





companion ” for the next ten days, Name fer a novel—“ A Life's 
Trial; or, Tied to a Composer,” A letter-writing fit seizes us all, as 
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if we were starting for the Antipodes or on an Arctic expedition, and 
leaving England for years. 
The gig is ordered. The gig is waiting at (so to speak) the front 


door. It is manned by four sailors in oilskin coats and overalls and 
sou’-westers tied over the ears, The gig is bumping up and down, 
and the yacht suddenly seems to be in motion. We are having a 
py rnepac | match with the gig. Sometimes the men’s heads are on 
a line with the bulwarks, and the next second they have so entirely 
disappeared that I look over the side nervously, half expecting to 
see a man or two clinging to the sides of the yacht, and only the 
oars and rudder, and, perhaps, an extra oilskin floating on the sur- 
face. But no, there they are, bobbing up and down—and now, for 
the first time I begin to realize that a summer suit of flannels, in 
fact, a pe wd lawn-tennis costume, intended for exercise on a hot 
August afternoon, is not the thing to come tosea in—at least, off the 
coast of North Britain. Hailsher puts on a waterproof. Bolby 
comes out in another change of costume, including an entirely 
different sort of hat. When, subsequently, he returns from shore, 
he comes on deck in another hat, and after lunch he wears one 
totally different from the other three, while in the evening he again 
startles us with another novelty on his head. On Sunday, perhaps, 
he has a surprise in store for us in the shape of a Collegecap. Why 
not? There’s a College hornpipe. And what costume could be more 
appropriate for dancing in than a nautical College cap? At present 
he is ina stout jersey. He seems to be all Jersey—and part of 
Guernsey as well. I try to pretend it’s fine weather and very warm, 
but it wont do ; so, having got on my ulster, a pair of ordinary thick 
walking-boots, and pot-hat, I feel I might as well be on shore, where, 
in fact, we are going. 

Getting into the ‘‘gig” is not easy. Hailsher descends first, and 
takes the helm. The Dean goes next, and occupies an entire side. 
I back down the steps, and put out a leg where I think the boat is— 
or where it was when I first put out my leg, and where it will be 
again presently—at least, I hope so—and remain in the attitude of a 
Flying Mercury. ‘‘ Leave go of the rope, sir,” says the stroke. Oh, 
yes !—but where will I be then? And I pause. ‘Get on!” says 
Cullins the Composer above, in a desperate hurry, as if the yacht 
were on fire, and he were the last to make his escape. “It’s all very 
well to say ‘Get on !’” I remonstrate, ‘‘but——” and before I can 
find a safe place for my foot, I receive a stunning blow on the head 
from the irritable Composer, who, obstinately descending the ladder, 
comes bump on to my hat. Nothing so irritating asa man recklessly 
injuring your hat, specially when it’s on your head; and it is im- 
= for me, even before the Dean, to avoid jerking out a “big, 

ig D,” as I fall back, like Chatham, into the arms of the attendants 
—I mean I fall against the Coxswain, who sturdily supports me, and 
places me on a seat. ‘‘Couldn’t help it,” says the Composer, by way 
of apology ; ‘you ought to have been quicker.” I am about to 
retort severely—when I once more remember he is to be my “‘ stable 
companion ” for the next ten days, and it’s no use having a row with 
your partner. ‘‘Give way!” cries the stroke. Happy Thought (as 
regards my conduct towards the Composer). ‘‘Give way.” I do. 

We are off for shore. Big waves. Wind and drizzle. Hailsher 
the near-sighted, steering, and asking ‘‘ Which way?” as he goes 
along, occasionally inquiring ‘‘ What’s that ?” when we are just into 
a vessel riding at anchor. Finally, we reach the slippery steps; bow 
grapples them with his boat-hook, we struggle on to the quay, and 
Hailsher, as he finds his eye-glass and looks back on to the boat, as 
if to discover how on earth he had got there at all, and what sort of 
a thing he had come in, observes, with a kind of nervous diffidence, 
but still with some complacency, “Oh, I thought the steps were 
farther down : I didn’t see they were here. It’s a difficult bit, and 
I am as blind as a bat. However,” he adds cheerfully, “here we 
are!” We all say that nothing could be better, and, congratulating 
him on his successful steering, and ourselves on arriving safely, we 
proceed to examine the town of Stranraer.—JPunch. 





“THE CHILDREN’S CRY.” 


Mr Poncn is unfeignedly delighted to announce that in 
answer to his appeal for a Day in the Country for the London 
Children, the fund has amounted to the splendid total of 
Two Hundred and Eighty Pounds. This sum has been 
proportionately distributed among Sizty-eight Schools. Mr 
Punch congratulates ‘My Lords and Ladies and faithful 
Commons” on this the best Act that has come into operation 
this Session, i.e., an Act of True Charity. 











Str Juxius Benepict has withdrawn his proposed new cantata, 
Graziella, from the programme of the Norwich Festival, not being 
able to complete it in time, so as to satisfy his own exacting taste. 








WHERE'S THE FUN? 


An esteemed correspondent has sent us an article extracted 
from the Melbourne Punch of June 30th, with a view to our 
affording readers of the London Musical World a chance of 
appreciating the fun of it. We seize the opportunity with all 
the more avidity seeing that we are just now in the midst of the 
“silly season.” 

A MUSICAL CRITIQUE. 

“Last Saturday evening our musical reporter was suddenly attacked 
by severe illness, consequent upon his having received his gre | 
cheque. We were therefore compelled to send another of our sta 
to Mr Kowalski’s concert. This reporter is a thoroughly reliable 
and conscientious man, and there is no one whose judgment we 
value more highly on racing matters. His musical education, 
however, has been sadly neglected, and it is popularly believed 
that he knows more about horses than pianos; of that the reader 
can judge for himself. Here is the report verbatim :— 

‘“* There were ten events onthe card, Kowalski’s name appearing on 
it no less than seventeen times. Punctually to time the horses entered, 
sported silk and black cloth. Most of the events were walkovers, 
except a rattling match between Piano and Organ, the former finishing 
Jirst by a bald head in front of Organ, who was close up, blowing 
hard. The race of the meeting was, however, the last on the card, for 
which eight entered, viz., three unnamed fillies, the famous French filly, 
Alice, three German colts, and the old war-horse, Kowalski. The 
betting was two to one on Kowalski. All got away well together when 
the flag dropped, the Frightful Hair making play at once, followed by 
Alice, Julius, Otto, and the three unnamed fillies in the order named, 
Kowalski biding his time and tune in the rear. Rounding the first bar, 
Alberto made the pace terrific, but Alice responded gamely and took 
the lead, only to surrender it almost immediately to Julius, who had 
crept up on the inside. The three unnamed fillies now made a dash 
for the front and looked winners all over, until Otto, coming well under 
the baton, rushed up on the outside, and held the lead until the last turn. 
Coming into the straight the pace now began to tell upon all. Kowalski 
began to run rapidly through his horses, and despite the plucky 
efforts of Alice, the favourite won a splendid race with hands 
down upon the piano in the quickest time on record. A word of 
ne is due to Nobili, the trainer, for bringing his horses so fit to 
the *y 

Pwe think that in future we shall confine our reliable reporter to 
sport. At any rate, he shall not have the job of criticising the 

owalski Concert next Saturday night, when, it is said, ‘Edward 
and George’ may be present.” 

Now, where’s the “Fun” of it? Only Dr Blidge has got the 
clear insightedness, but he unfortunately just at this period finds 
himself in Tadcaster, where he has been invoked to an interview 
with the chief of our staff. Pity. 


By Telephone. 

[I heard you read the critique aloud to yourself, my Queer, 
and writ it down as it streamed melodiously from those 
Kikeronian lips. I did, by Anthony !—but could not dive 
to the “fun” of it. Ask that arch-wag, Wetstar. I don’t 
find myself here, I am found for by Ramsden and Spark. 
Blidge. 


Cheophiins Queer. 


Tadcaster—Service Tree and Sable.} 








Mpme ApgE.inA Parrt has returned to her residence, Craig- 
y-Nos, in South Wales. 

Next week the Carl Rosa troupe will visit Bradford ; the week 
after, Leeds; then, Huddersfield; and then, Manchester. Busi- 
ness was good at Blackpool, excellent at Sheffield. In fact, the 
enterprising impresario is being treated according to his deserts, 
and what they are we all know. Mr Rosa’s occasional appearances 
at the head of the orchestra he knows so well how to direct have 
afforded unanimous satisfaction. 

As it is not unlikely that the Nibelungen Ring will be heard in 
London next summer, amateurs and music-lovers will be glad to 
renew their acquaintance with those charming Letters — Bay- 
reuth, written by Mr Joseph Bennett to the Daily Telegraph in 
1876, and the reprint of which is now issued at the reduced price 
of a shilling. Altogether apart from the charm of their literary 
style, Mr Bennett's Letters yon Bayreuth are valuable as giving 
a clear and intelligible criticism and description of Wagner's 
lengthy opera,—CHERUBINO (London Figaro). 
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MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s irrepressible Pirates of Penzance has had 
a fortnight’s run at M. Bernard’s Gaiety Theatre. This mirth- 
provoking piece was capitally put on the stage, smartly acted, and 
the music, for the most part, very well rendered. The result was 
that the crowded audiences fully enjoyed the performances of a 
truly charming operetta. The chief parts were filled by Miss Laura 
Clement (Mabel), Miss Augusta Roche (Ruth), Mr G, Coventry 
(Frederick), Mr David Fisher, junr. (Major-General Stanley), and 
Mr G. W. Marnock (the Pirate King), One and all of these 
artists were so thoroughly well up in their parts, and entered with 
such spirit into everything they acted and sang, as to easily 
win the sympathies of the audience, being awarded encores, 
re-calls, and much genuine applause, from which it may be inferred 
that the Pirates will be heartily welcomed back to Glasgow. 

The directors of the Saturday Evening Concerts have this week 
issued a rough prospectus of the coming season. ‘This, the 


twenty-eighth year of the existence of concerts which have done’ 


much substantial good to the cause of music, promises to be one 
of unusual interest. The directors, through their mouthpiece, 
Mr Airlie, state that :—“ They feel assured, during the ensuing 
season they will be able still further to extend the reputation of 
these concerts.” This bold assertion is, happily, supported by the 
list of artists expected to assist at these popular entertainments. 
That list embraces the names of Mdme Sinico, Mdlle Marimon, 
Miss Agnes Ross (of St James’s Hall reputation), Miss Helen 
D’Alton, and Miss G. Damian (a young artist worth listening to). 
The sterner sex will be fully represented by some of the leading 
artists, chiefly from your great metropolis. Last, not least, the 
“ Glasgow Select Choir” will make one or two appearances. 

The arrangements for our annual series of Choral and Orches- 
tral Concerts are now in a forward state. All musical Glasgow 
rejoices that Mr Manns, of the Crystal Palace, will, for the third 
time, have full sway over concerts which rival anything of their 
kind. The members of the orchestra are engaged, and embrace 
nearly all those of the former season. The programmes are not 
yet made out, but I hope in the course of afew weeks to send you 
full details of the whole scheme. 

—_———) 
WAIES, 

Mdme Christine Nilsson has returned to Paris. 

Mrs Osgood returns to the States in November. 

Colonnese, the barytone, is seriously ill at Naples. 

If ghosts wear habiliments, there must be spirit-wraps. 

Pedrotti has been for a short holiday to his native place, Verona. 

Herr Kuhe, of Brighton, is spending his holiday at Tunbridge 
Wells, 

La Gioconda will be given at the Pagliano, Florence, on the 15th 
October. 

Boito’s Mefistofele has been well received at the Teatro Colon, 

Buenos Ayres. 

The new Singakademie in Halle recently gave a performance of 
Handel’s Semele. 

Mad. Franck-Duvernoy is engaged for the Carnival season at the 
Teatro Regio, Turin. 

De Sanctis and Cotogni recently gave a concert for charitable pur- 
poses at Civita Vecchia. 

Mr Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and company perform during the 
ensuing week in Leeds. 

Tschaikowsky, the Hyberborean pianist, is working hard at an 
opera to be called Mazeppa. 

_ Max Strakosch intends giving two months of opera, commencing 
in December, at New Orleans. 

Theodore Thomas is elected conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society for next season. 

Mdlle Daram, of the Paris Grand Opera, has appeared as Mar- 
guerite, in Faust, at Cauterets. 

A buffo-opera, La Cucagna, libretto by Jaccarino, music by several 
composers, is in preparation at Naples. 

The death of Mr Edward Steinway, a partner in the great American 
firm of Steinway & Co., is announced. 

Mathilde Wilde, prima donna at Kroll’s, Berlin, is engaged by 
Pollini for the Stadttheater, Hamburgh. 





The once-popular Sikovoska, widow of the tenor, Moriani, has 
settled as a teacher of singing in Florence. 

In card playing, a great deal depends on a good deal (and a good 
deal upon a great deal—selon.—Dr Blidge.) 

Marie Lehmann, from the Landestheater, Prague, is engaged for 
three years at the Imperial Opera, Vienna. 

It is now more than likely that the part of Kundry in Wagner's 
Parsifal will be confided to Marianne Brandt. 

A monument to Nicolo Piccinni, the formidable rival of that 
jealous old classic, Gluck, is to be erected at Bari. 

There is at present no foundation whatever for the report that the 
Bristol Triennial Festival is about to be abandoned. 

Stiek, manager of the Theatre at Ulm, will next season assume 
the management of the Karl Schulze, in Hamburgh. 

Important alterations are being made in the auditorium of the 
Teatro Apollo, Rome, and the stage has been enlarged. 

It is said that Pedrotti will be conductor at the Milan Scala next 
season, to replace Faccio who is engaged for Barcelona. 

The Municipal Council of Trieste propose levying a rate of ten 
per cent on the receipts of all the theatres in the town. 

Niemann, the Wagnerian tenor, is again houseless, having sold 
his ‘‘ villa” on the Biebricher Chaussée for 60,000 marks. 


According to report, Adelina Patti will “create” the leading char- 
acter in Lenepveu’s opera, Velléda.—(Oh, indeed.—Dr linge.) 

Dr Louis Mandel, an admitted authority on affections of the vocal 
organs, died recently in Paris. He was born at Pesth, in 1812. 

The appointment of Mancinelli to the Presidency of the Liceo 
Musicale, Bologna, will not necessitate his ceasing to act as con- 
ductor. 

The new Teatro (‘‘ Varieta”), Bergamo, was inaugurated with 
Aida, performed by Marionettes !—(An impressive inaugura- 
tion !—Dr Blidge.) 

L’ Africaine has been revived at the Operahouse, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, Herr Beck again playing Nelusko. (Who Selika? Who 
Vasco ?—Dr Blivee.) 

Henceforth the American prima donna, Annie Louise Cary, will 
renounce opera and sing only at concerts and in oratorio.—(That 
depends, &c.—Dr Blidge.) 

Baron Kastner has resigned his post as Director General of the 
Imperial Theatres of Russia. Major General Wassikowsky will, 
probably, be his successor. 


Among the presents made to Borghi-Mamd, on the occasion of her 
benefit at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Ayres, was a diadem with imita- 
tion stones, worth 15,000 frances. (150,000.—Dr Blidge.) 


(j2unch).—I can’t vouch for the story, said Mrs Ramsbotham 
Junr., but it’s Ben Tomato, I believe. (‘‘ Ben Trovatore” would 
have been the observation of a musical Ramsbotham.—‘Bltoge.) 


It is rumoured that Herr Richter intends adding Weber's 
EKuryanthe to the Drury Lane repertory of German opera next year. 
His English orchestral tour is for the present (wisely) abandoned, 


Anton Rubinstein is writing another new movement for his Ocean- 
Symphony. (How many more movements are required to enable us 
to get at the bottom of this bottomless hallucination ?—Dr linge.) 


Trish Maxims.—If a Landlord would only reside on his property 
long enough, he’d never be shot.—What we want in Ireland 1s 
— who wont take any rent, and spend the money freely. 
— Punch. 

The suggestion that the title of Mr Augustus Harris’s next Christ- 
mas pantomime should be Phe World ; or, Harlequin Youth and the 
Meiningen Troop, was made, it is asserted, without the knowledge 
of Mr E. L. Blanchard. 


Seyffert, honorary citizen of Leipsic, and many years director of | 
the Gewandhaus Concerts, has bequeathed 5,000 marks to the 
Orchestral Pension Fund ; 3,000 to the choir of St Thomas’s ; and 
30,000 to the Gewandhaus Institute. 


Her Majesty, while in Edinburgh, was graciously pleased to accept - 
from Sir Herbert Oakeley his choral arrangement of Scottish 
melodies. The volume is bound in purple velvet, lined with white 
satin, and stamped with the Thistle and the Royal Crown. 


For some months past the village choirs affiliated to the Oswestry 
School of Music have been busily preparing for a festival to be held 
at Oswestry on Tuesday, September 13, under the direction of Mr 
Henry Leslie. The proceedings will begin with a competition between 
the choirs for a banner of honour, to be held from year to year by 
the choir gaining the prize. The performers will number 1,000. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO PERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOB FOR SINGING, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 


«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven. 

tional trammels, the ea sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 

dness of his pts; his work has consequently come into genera! use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News, 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
: Price 4s. > 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MoRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE T STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


HE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Mist 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMMonpD & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enri M he voles, and removing affections of 


et 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the taculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he tinds them most 
etficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been estabiished over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablacne, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists througliout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 


























Reprinted from ‘“‘THe Musical Wor.p,” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC.” 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT, 


Price Sixpence. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘ Miss Prescott’s little pamphlet of thirty-two pages is also a reprint, the 
seven chapters which it contains having been first published in the Musical 
World, It deals with what is known as the ‘Sonata Form,’ and the different 
varieties of the same, which are clearly explained. The information here given 
is not very readily accessible, excepting in ae musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construetion of the higher forms of instrumental 


music will find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much assistance to them,”— 
Atheneum, 





NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 
“7 ONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 
and Mezzo-Soprano, Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, t Street, W. 

“‘ Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. have published, among many other things, a 
two-part song, ‘Long Ago,’ by Mr Alexander Reichardt, composer of ‘Thou art 
so near and yet so far.’ It is an unpretending but withal expressive piece that 
will touch a responsive chord in every heart.”—Daily Telegraph. 

SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
” A DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A, Baryzs, Music 


by MicHazt Brrason, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. . ” . 


“HEAVEN AND EARTH.” 


“ FJEAVEN AND EARTH.” Crro Prysvrr’s grand new 


- % A. An. soy by a emt Sung a Nae ENRIQUEZ, 
noun reat success, ce . »— BE 7) ’ 
Regent Street, London, wv. . ™ er 











CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


CABINET & COMBINATION ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLOUGH & WARREN, 
DETROIT, U.S.A, 





From 18 to 225 Guineas, 








THE PET AMERICAN ORGAN. 
Seven Stops, solid Black Walnut Case. 
PRICE 18 GUINEAS. 





THE FAVOURITE TEN-STOP ORGAN. 
Case of solid Black Walnut. 
PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


With 12 Stops, including Sub-bass Octave Coupler and Knee Pedal 
for Full Organ, 35 GUINEAS. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AGENTS: 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—15, POULTRY. 
And of all Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom, 


Illustrated Lists on application. 
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Price 2s, 6d. each volume, paper covers; 48. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL 


SONG BOOKS. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


THE SONGS OF ENGLAND (2 Vols.) 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 

THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 

THE SONGS OF WALES. 

THE SONGS OF FRANCE. 

THE SONGS OF GERMANY. 





THE SONGS OF ITALY (in the Press). 

THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 
and Northern Europe. 

THE SONGS OF BOHEMIA, HUN- 
GARY, and Eastern Europe (in the 
Press). 


The above Ten volumes contain nearly one thousand popular Ballads of the various countries of Europe. 





BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. (Complete). 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS. 


SCHUBERT'S SONGS. 
RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS. 
RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 


The above have German and English Words. 


HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS. 
HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS (Italian and English Words). 


*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. 


Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 


*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Tenor and Baritone. 

* In transposed keys, with Italian and English Words. 
MODERN BALLADS. By the most eminent living Composers. 
SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
HUMOROUS SONGS, NEW AND OLD. 

CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 





DOUBLE VOLUMES. Price 5s. each, paper covers; 7s, 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 
THE 


ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


Containing celebrated Songs, &c., with Italian and English Words, in the Original Keys. 


1. THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
2. THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 


LONDON: BOOSEY & C0., 


3. THE TENOR ALBUM. 
4. THE BARITONE ALBUM. 


95, REGENT STREET. 








Published ed by Witiaam Duncan Davison, at the Office, 244, 


Printed by HENDERSON, Rait, & SPALDING, at 3 and 5, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the Count; 
i, iy of Middlesex. 
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